BUCKINGHAM
and fortunes no content, such have been my secret sorrows, to be thought the man of separation, that divided the King from his people and them from him: but I hope it shall appear they were mistaken minds that would have made me the evil spirit that walketh between a loyal people by ill offices: whereas, by your Majesty's favour, I shall ever endeavour to approve myself a good spirit breathing nothing but the best services to them all.'x But if Buckingham could convince himself of his own good intentions, the Commons were enraged rather than conciliated by his attempts at explanation. Loftily Sir John Eliot denied any mere subject the right of mediating between King and People, and the House applauded him vigorously, with cries of'Well spoken, Sir John Eliot!'2
So it was in vain that Buckingham, hoping to reinstate himself in public opinion, now headed a deputation from both Houses to ask Charles to return a favourable answer to the Petition of Right. Even the acceptance of the Petition, as was to be demonstrated, would not pacify the irate members if unaccompanied by the removal of Buckingham from the King's Council. The Duke was no longer trusted.
Had not the Lords interposed a strong recommendation to Charles to consider the grievous state of this country abroad, there is no doubt that Charles would have answered the recent speeches in Parliament, particularly Sir Edward Coke's, with a summary dissolution. His present straits alone influenced him to give in with as good a grace a$ possible. At four o'clock on the afternoon of June yth the King summoned the Commons before his throne to hear his judgment. They were ordered to read their petition, and he promised them a satisfactory answer. It was read,
1 RUSHWORTH, Historical Collections, I, p. 526. * BEICH, Court and Times of Charles I, I, p. 338,
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